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cent in 1910, while that of students of peasant extraction increased from 6 to IS per cent.
The most notable changes, however, took place in the field of primary education. The census of January, 1S9~, the only comprehensive census ever taken in imperial Russia, disclosed that merely 21 per cent of the population could read and write. The percentage of literacy was higher for men ? 29 per cent i than for women /13 per cent i, and was considerably higher for the urban 145 per cent) than for the rural (17 per cent) population.1" In the ISQG's and the 1900's the benefits of literacy were no longer questioned except by a few ultra-reactionaries. Educational matters were widely discussed in the general press and in specialized periodicals such as Russkaiia Shkola (The Russian School) and Vestnik Vospitaniia (Messenger of Education }, both founded in 1890, and Tekhnicheskoe Obrazoranie (Technical Education), which began to appear in 1892. Most of the zemstvos, some of the municipalities, and a host of private associations evinced keen interest in the promotion of primary education and in the improvement of scholastic standards. A passionate debate raged around two major issues: compulsory school attendance for all children and the question of school administration, that is, whether the schools should be managed by the state, by the Church, or by the institutions of local self-government There was more agreement on the former than on the latter issue. A bill providing for the introduction of compulsory education was submitted by the government to the second Duma, but no action was taken because of the dissolution of that assemblv. The third Duma, its conservative character notwithstanding, addressed itself with enthusiasm to the reform of primary schools. A law of May 3T 1908, based on the bill introduced by the government in the second Duma, provided for the gradual enforcement of compulsory school attendance for all children aged eight to eleven; instruction was free and lasted for four years. A far more ambitious plan of reform was embodied in a bill passed by the Duma in 1911 but voted down by the State Council. The organization and immediate supervision of primary schools, according to the Duma proposal* was to be entrusted to the zemstvos and the municipalities, the ministry of education retaining the function
18 According to the 1897 census, the total pofjuktiofi of Russia, exclusive of Finland, was 125.6 million. Of this number 16.8 milfe^ or 13 pef ce&t, lived in cities and towns. The census data were pablislied in 1%5, eight years after tlic census was taken.